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SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF JAPANESE PRINTS 

The special exhibition of Japanese wood-block prints installed 
in Gallery IX covers the four great periods of Japanese wood- 
block printing. 

At the end of the gallery near the east door the so-called 
"primitives" are installed. These prints, the finest examples of 
decoration the world has ever seen, when hung together in this 
way show at once the dominating features of the group. First 
of all one notices the predominance of the black and white part 
of the pattern or design, and the skillful use of sweeping, power- 
ful lines enclosing broad, harmonizing areas. There is a sim- 
plicity about the designs so that were it not for a supreme sense 
of balance between that which is pure design and that which is 
representation, one would be inclined to call them naive and 
nothing more. But these two fundamental motives are per- 
fectly balanced in every one of them so that they express better 
than anything else I can think of, good taste, pure and simple. 
The above is true of Japanese wood-block printing as a whole, 
from its earliest date about 1660, to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The nineteenth century artists, with the ex- 
ception of one or two of merit, such as Utamaro, Hokusai and 
Hiroshige, did not uphold this standard. The most of the work 
done by them is of little artistic value. 

The second group represents a period when color-printing 
began to replace the simpler black and white designs. In the 
first group color was sometimes used, but always with the brush 
and not by means of a block. Now we see the block being con- 
stantly used for this purpose. The new technique brings into 
the field great possibilities for elaborate patterns in various 
colors and though the number of colors used is surprisingly 
few, the variety of combinations which we find prove a source 
of amazement and delight. A general survey of this second 
group shows that the simplicity of the so-called primitive group 
has given way to a more naturalistic representation of the sub- 
ject in hand, and a replacement of dominating line by beautiful 
color areas merely bounded by line. The theatre is the princi- 
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pal source from which the subjects are taken. Only one man, 
Harunobu (b. 1730), a great master of design, stands out against 
the natural and popular trend to portray theatrical scenes and 
actors. He designed domestic scenes, beautiful maidens and 
gallant youths. His prints are greatly sought after, and worthy 
of our best regard. 

The third group in the gallery represents the culmination of 
Japanese wood-block printing. Here we notice the use of many 
blocks, sometimes as many as fifteen, and a blending and gra- 
dation of color by block-printing that has never been surpassed 
either in the West or the Far East. As a matter of fact the 
equal of these beautiful prints has not preceded them either in 
the Chinese or Japanese artistic world, neither has anything 
paralleled them in European art, as monuments of good taste. 
They must be cherished and kept from harm. 

The last group represents the decadence and fall of Japanese 
color printing. Only here and there a high light breaks forth in 
the rapid and continual degradation of the art of the nineteenth 
century. One easily picks out the work of Utamaro, Hokusai 
and Hiroshige among the rest, and here and there a better one 
than the general run, attributed to Yeishi or Toyokuni. 

In closing this rapid review one cannot lay too much stress 
upon the excellence of the prints which are shown. A good many 
of them are from our own collection, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Wade, Mrs. Henry Swift Upson and Ralph King, but the 
excellent sequence shown would have been impossible without 
the kindly assistance of Yamanaka & Company, of New York, 
who have augmented our own small collection with loans from 
their stock. We trust our readers will show considerable in- 
terest in this exhibition, even to the extent of adding to their 

own collection of art, or in aiding us to add to ours. 

J. A. M. 

THE BOOKPLATE EXHIBIT 

About two hundred and ninety bookplates from the collection 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lemperly to Western Reserve 
University in memory of Lucia Lemperly, are on exhibit in the 
Museum Library until the latter part of November. Of these 
the larger number are by Edwin Davis French, generally re- 
garded as the foremost American designer and engraver of 
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